DEAFNESS

DEAKIN

Deafness which cannot be cured
can sometimes be alleviated. For
this, two principal means are avail-
able, lip-reading and hearing aids.
Lip-reading is of great value. When
the deafness is severe, or complete,
it may provide the only direct
means for understanding speech,
and even when the deafness is
slight it greatly assists the under-
standing of speech. Hearing aids
are devices for magnifying sounds
OD their way to the ear. The most
efficient aids consist of small valve
amplifiers and miniature telephone
receivers. Speaking tubes also are
useful.

The value of hearing aids de-
pends very much upon the char-
acter of the deafness. Thus, in
deafness due to the disease of the
conductive mechanism of the
middle ear (so-called conductive
deafness), sound waves, being ob-
structed in their passage to the
inner ear, reach it with their
energy much reduced. Amplifica-
tion by means of a hearing aid
restores this energy to its normal
level, and so relieves the deafness.
But when the deafness is caused by
disease of the sensory elements of
the cochlea, or of the nerve of
hearing (so-called nerve deafness),
the sense of bearing is not only
weakened but may be much dis-
torted, and although a hearing aid
amplifies and makes louder the
sounds of a speaker's voice, they
arc not thereby made more
intelligible.

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. The
effects of deafness are greatly
dep?ndent upon the age of the
aflected individual at the time of
its onset. Thus, deafness occur-
ring in middle age in a doctor or
musician may cut short a life's
work not easily directed into other
channels. Deafness occurring in
children of school age, subsequent
to the acquisition of normal
speech, in the first 5-6 years of life
may require special educational
measures. If the deafness is slight,
or can be corrected by means of $
hearing aid, it is usually possible to
continue education in an ordinary
school.

The consequences of deafness
occurring in the first 2-3 years of
life, before speech has been ac-
quired, are especially serious. The
development of speech, since it de-
pends upon normal hearing, may
be retarded or arrested. For such
children, satisfactory tests of hear-
ing are notoriously difficult, and
the recognition of deafness as the
cause of the speech defect may, on
this account, be delayed with seri-
ous consequences. The subject has

received ^mtfch attentiojf* jf special
clinics in

and effective^BaiflithoftThave been
developed for investigating the
hearing of young children.

In the U.K. children with
defective hearing are classified
according to the following system
adopted in 1938 by the ministry
(then the board) of Education :

Grade I. Children with only
slight defects of hearing, who
could make satisfactory progress
in an ordinary school.

Grade II. Children whose hear-
ing is defective to such a degree
that they require for their educa-
tion special arrangements or
facilities.

This grade is subdivided into :
Grade 1 1 A. Those children
who can make satisfactory pro-
gress in ordinary classes in
ordinary schools provided they
are given some help, whether
by way of favourable position
in class, by individual hearing
aids, or by tuition in lip-
reading.

Grade I IB.    Those children

who,   even  with  the  help  of

individual aid and lip-reading,

fail to make satisfactory pro-

gress in ordinary schools.

Grade  III,      Children  whose

hearing is so defective and whose

speech and language are so little

developed that they require edu-

cation by methods used for deaf

children   -without   naturally   ac-

quired speech or language.    This

grade includes the totally deaf.

Special education required by
children with defective hearing is
carried out in Great Britain in
special schools under the control
of the ministry of Education.

The educational system is based,
so far as is possible, upon the oral
system whereby the deaf are taught
speech and lip-reading, and so en-
abled to communicate with normal
people. Hearing aids are used ex-
tensively. Silent methods of edu-
cation, as for example by means of
finger spelling, are reserved for
very severely or totally deaf sub-
jects who fail to make satisfactory
progress with lip-reading and
speech. The teaching is carried out
by specially trained teachers of the
deaf, many of whom receive their
training in the Department of
Education of the Deaf at Man-
chester University.

Under the Education Act of
1944 it became the duty of the
local education authority to pro-
vide special education for any deaf
child from the age of two, if the
parents so desired. Between the
ages of five and sixteen, full-time
education was made compulsory.
The authority also became respon-
sible for providing further educa-

tion for deaf and partially deaf
pupils between the ages of 16 and
19 years, either part-time or, if the
parents wished, full-time attend-
ance at a special grammar school
or a technical school.
Information concerning deafness
and the deaf may be obtained from
the National Institute for the Deaf,
105, Gower Street, London, W.C.I.
C. S. Hallpike
Dealrin, ALFRED (1856-1919).
Australian politician. Born at
Melbourne, Aug. 3, 1856, and edu-
cated at its grammar school and
university, he became a barrister.
Elected to the Victoria legislature
in 1880 as a Liberal, he was min-
ister of public works and solicitor-
general, 1883-86, chief secretary of
the premier, Duncan Gillies, 1886-
90. Deakin attended the colonial
conferences, and was active in for-
warding the cause of Australian
federation.
After the union was consum-
mated in 1900, he was in 1901
elected federal representative for
Ballarat. As attorney-general, he
was the chief lieutenant of Sir
Edmund Barton in the first cabinet
of the Commonwealth of Australia.
In 1903 he became prime minister,
but was defeated in 1904. He
formed another government, 1905-
08, with Labour party support;
and was again premier 1909-10.
He retired from parliament on
account of ill health, 1913, and
died Oct. 6, 1919.
Deakin, ARTHUR (1890-1955).
British trade union leader. Born
at Sutton Coldfield, Nov. 11, 1890,
son of a cobbler, he was a steel-
worker from the age of 13, first at
Dowlais, and later at Shotton,
Flintshire. A keen Socialist from
his youth, he threw himself into
trade union work and local politics,
eventually becoming chairman of
Flintshire county council, 1932. In
1919 he had become a full-time
official in the Dock, Wharf, River-
side and General Workers' Union
(later part of the Transport and
General Workers' Union). In 1932
he was called to London as national
secretary of the general workers'
group in that union. Moving grad-
ually up the ladder, in 1945 he
succeeded Ernest Bevin (q.v.) as
general secretary. Dogged, forth-
right, inalienably opposed to the
Communists, in 1949 he helped to
form the International Confedera-
tion of Free Trade Unions after the
withdrawal of the U.K. and other
western countries from the Com-
munist-dominated World Federa-
tion of Trade Unions. Deakin was
made C.H. 1949, P.O. 1954, He
died May 1, 1955.